FALL     OF     ALMEIDA

Battle of Albuera, May i6th, 1811.
which had recently landed at the mouth of the Guadiana and joined
Ballesteros at Xeres de los Caballeros, twenty miles south of Albuera.
As at Wellington's instance Castanos, the Spanish Commander-in-Chief,
had placed himself in the most commendable way under Beresford's
command, the latter was able to order the immediate concentration
of 37,000 men, including 10,000 British and 12,000 Portuguese.
Soult's strength had been reported to him as 23,000. Actually it
was slightly higher. Its size had given the Marshal much anxious
thought; anything larger, he feared, would reduce his garrisons in
Andalusia Jbelow safety-point, and anything less would be too small
to relieve Badajoz. His calculations, however, had been based on the
usual French assumption that the allied forces were weaker than
they were. The Revolutionary faith that impassable obstacles could
always be overcome tended after repeated success to degenerate into
the supposition that they did not exist at all.
Yet Soult's -army, though comparatively small, was formidable.
It was homogeneous, capable of the highest speed, and composed of
some of, the best soldiers in Europe. The 15,000 Spaniards on whom
Beresford relied for numerical superiority were, however brave
individually, incapable of manoeuvre in battle. Such a force, as had
been proved again and again in the Peninsula, was liable to become a
terrible handicap on the battlefield. And both in cavalry and artillery